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this is really the case, it is surprising that nations do not kill their prisoners 
and the captured wounded instead of feeding and caring for them, that they 
do not take everything they need in the hostile country without paying for it, 
that they do not utterly destroy all property and the entire population when 
they withdraw from the enemy's country. 

Like many other philosophies, this type seeks to justify the ways of man to 
God. Professor Kiilpe promised to give us an ethics of war in general; instead, 
he seems to offer an apologia of Germany's conduct in the present conflict. 
His theory cannot have sunk very deep into the minds of the German people 
or government; otherwise, they could not complain of England's entrance into 
the war or of any of England's acts during the war. England too has some vital 
interests to defend, she too believes or at least can believe that the world will 
"an englischem Wesen genesen," that she has a great mission to perform, that 
history will go astray unless she holds her own and perhaps other peoples' own. 
On the basis of the Kiilpian theory, she has as good a case as Germany's; if 
she wins, she was right and the most worthy: to the victor belong not only 
the spoils but the moral crown. On such a theory no one can know which 
nation is worth while until the corpses have been counted: der Lebende hat 
Recht. And on such a theory ethics can do little more here than hold a post- 
mortem examination. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Hume's Place in Ethics. By Edna Aston Shearer. Bryn Mawr, Penna. , 

January, 1915. — pp. 86. 

The problem of this dissertation is to place Hume's ethics with reference to 
the three chief schools in the English ethics of his time, — rational intuitional- 
ism, the moral sense school, and utilitarianism. Hume's relation to the ration- 
alists presents little difficulty, — except in so far as it is involved in what he 
has to say of the moral sense, — but his relation to utilitarianism and the moral 
sense school is a somewhat controversial question. Commonly, of course, he 
is regarded as a utilitarian, and Green set the bad example, which later idealists 
have followed, of making no adequate distinction between Hume's theory of 
desire and that of Gay, Tucker, and other utilitarians of Hume's time. On the 
other hand, some critics have counted Hume as belonging to the moral sense 
school. The question is complicated by the fact that Hume left two state- 
ments of his Ethics, Book III. of the Treatise (1740) and the Inquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals (1751). It has been common for critics to find a 
distinction between these two works, particularly regarding the place of benev- 
olence in human conduct. 

Miss Shearer takes the position that the Inquiry and the Treatise present 
identical theories and that both maintain a native tendency to benevolence. 
She therefore regards the omission of sympathy in the Inquiry, — the most 
striking difference between the two works, — as indicating merely that Hume, 
in the more popular book, eliminated an abstruse psychological theory intended 
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to explain the occurrence of certain passions; even in the Treatise he had not 
used sympathy and the association of ideas as a means of reducing apparent 
altruism to self-love, after the manner of Gay. Throughout, Hume regards 
benevolence as psychologically simple and not compounded of simpler egoistic 
desires. In respect to this question Miss Shearer follows closely che analysis 
of Hume's use of association given by Professor McGilvary. 1 

I believe it is to be admitted that a good case is established for this view of 
the relation between the Treatise and the Inquiry. Certainly it is fundamental- 
ly important to mark the wide divergence between Hume's use of association 
and that of Gay and the other utilitarians of the eighteenth century; a 
failure to make this distinction has caused much confusion in the interpretation 
of Hume's ethics. At the same time it is easy to overestimate the importance 
of the question. That Hume did differ fundamentally from the other utilitar- 
ians of his time, at least in the Inquiry, has been fully recognized by careful 
critics. Moreover, a preference for the Inquiry as a statement of Hume's 
ethical theory, such as that expressed by Professor Albee, is quite consistent 
with the admission that Miss Shearer and Professor McGilvary have made 
out their case regarding the Treatise. No one, so far as I know, has ever held 
that Hume's ingenious theory of sympathy added anything to the clearness of 
his ethics. The peculiar interpretation of association which Hume used in 
his explanation of the passions was not only different from that of his contem- 
poraries but was purely an episode in the history of the association theory. 

The identification of the Treatise and Inquiry, however, is not the chief 
point for which Miss Shearer contends. This is rather the closer identifica- 
tion of Hume with the moral sense school. Whether she would go the length 
of denying that he is a utilitarian is not perfectly clear. She does hold that 
he retained the moral sense throughout his system as a means of bridging the 
gap between a mere recognition of utility and an approval of it. But it remains 
a question, — and the matter might well have been discussed by Miss Shearer, 
— whether the psychological simplicity of moral sentiments is a sufficient reason 
for excluding Hume from the utilitarians, though it is to be freely admitted 
that this distinguishes him from his contemporaries in the school. In fact, it 
is difficult to see on what ground one would deny Hume a place among utilitar- 
ians, unless on the supposition that a recognition of original altruism is in- 
consistent with the principle of utility, a position that seems to be taken by 
Mr. Selby-Bigge in the introduction to his edition of Hume's two Inquiries 
(p. xxvi). But the utilitarian school has universally been considered to include 
not only Hume's contemporaries but also moralists of the nineteenth century 
who had largely modified the psychology of Gay and Tucker, and this partly 
under the influence of Hume himself. There is no sufficient reason why the 
greatest happiness principle must be held only in conjunction with the view 
that all motives are developed from an original desire for the agent's pleasure. 
When Mr. Selby-Bigge says that Hume differs from the moral sense school 

1 This Review, Vol. XII, 1903, pp. 272 ff.; the title of this article is misquoted 
on p. 36. 
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only in a 'more destructive use of utility' he is underestimating the importance 
of this distinction. Hume is sufficiently distinguished from the moral sense 
school by his use of the principle of utility as a means of rationalizing the pro- 
nouncements of the moral sense, even though he does not regard benevolence 

as psychologically a derivative from self-love. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

Le dualisme logique: essai sur I 'importance de sa realitS pour le problime de la 

connaissance. Par Marin Stefanescu. Paris, F. Alcan, 1915. — pp. iv, 

197. 

This work assumes that philosophy begins with the problem of knowledge 
and that all philosophers, in their effort to solve this problem, have been forced 
to start from a logical dualism, — such as the dualism of sense and reason, idea 
and fact, subject and object, — the resolution of which constitutes the philo- 
sopher's theory of knowledge. Since most philosophers have been dogmatists, 
in the sense that they believed it to be the business of knowledge to penetrate 
to the essence of things, their dualism has taken the form of a dilemma or 
an antinomy. Being forced therefore to choose between them, philosophers 
have attempted to reduce sense to reason or reason to sense, or, after Kant, to 
find a reconciliation of the two. Hence the endless controversy between the 
intellectualists and the anti-intellectualists, a divergence of theory which is at 
once fundamental and insoluble. The author undertakes, however, to show 
that it is insoluble only because the problem has been incorrectly stated. 

His method is historical; that is, he examines logical dualism in its latest 
chief manifestation, the philosophy of Kant and contemporary Kantians, 
criticises the efforts of these philosophers to resolve the antinomy of sense and 
reason, and gives a solution of his own more satisfactory than these. As 
presenting the chief types of solution that have been offered, he chooses the 
phenomenalism of Benno Erdmann, the idealism of Cohen, the logicism of 
Husserl, the realism of Riehl, and the psychologism of Jerusalem. Husserl 
insists upon a pure, a priori logic and therefore upon the necessity of knowledge, 
while Jerusalem, in opposition to Husserl, denies the existence of a priori 
principles and therefore insists upon the relativity of knowledge. In fact, 
knowledge is both necessary and relative and hence each of these opposed 
views is forced tacitly to admit the legitimacy of the other. Erdmann, Cohen, 
and Riehl all, in one way or another, attempt a reconciliation of the two opposed 
phases of knowledge, but they succeed no better than Kant; their solutions 
amount substantially to extending to the object that combination of sense and 
reason which Kant had found in the understanding. The author regards as 
the chief discovery of Kant himself the thoroughgoing distinction between 
sense and reason made in the Dissertation. The mediation between the two 
by a third faculty, the understanding, which Kant attempted in the Critique, 
is both contradictory and inadequate, since they refuse to coalesce and the 
coalescence, even if possible, would not explain the actual nature of human 
knowledge. 



